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Extracts froma Narrative of the Persecution of Hip- 
polyto Joseph da Costa Pereira Furtado de Mendonea, 
a Native of Colonia-do-Sucramento, on the River La 
Plata. * 


Reb or four days had elapsed, after my arrival at Lis- 
bon from England, io the latter end of July, 1802, wlien 
a magistrate abruptly entered my apartments, and, telliig-me 
who he was, informed me likewise that be trad’ trders to seize 
all my papers, and to conduct me to prison, where I was to be 
rigorously kept aloof from all communication. I knew tiiis 
man by name, but not personally; and, indeed, 1 doubted 
whether he was or was not the person he represented himself to 
be, not only on account of bis unpolished manners, but also be- 
cause he had neither his official staff, nor any other sign of 
power that could induce me to respect him in ‘his public ca- 
pacity; and though I knew very well that this circumstance 
was an error of such essential consequence ‘in ‘a magistrate, 
that it jastified me in impugning his authority, and considering 
him as a mere intruder upon the sacred asylum of my abode, 
yet I did not avail myself of the strength of my ground, but 
adopted measures of a contrary tendency. I invited him ci- 
villy to sit down, and entreated that be would have the good« 
ness to shew me the order he pretended to possess, or at least 
to tell me by whose authority it had been issued. He then 
shewed me a letter from the intendant-general of police, which 
I would most willingly copy here, if my meurory would enable 
me to do it, in his own words and orthography. This note di- 
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rected my iunprisonment, the seizure of my papers, “ and that 
endenvours should be-mrade to find upon, or about me, some 
masonical decorations.” The motive of this proceeding, as 
stated in the order of the intendant-general, was that 1 had 
been to England without a previous passport. 

I had scareely read this fatal note, when all the sorrowful 
consequences of at imprisopmens rushed upon my mind, for I 
was but too sensible that the fury of my perseeuters would 
know no limits. I had sufficient coolness, however, amid my 
mental uneasiness, to represent to this myrmidon of justice 
ttat the barsh treatment of the intendant-general of police; 
without having any previous information of my case, was nota 
litle surprisiug 5 since, so far from ,beving gone to England 
without a passport, [ had previously procured one from his 
royal highness the prince regent, which leave | had solicited in 
censequeuce of being employed inthe royal service, as one of 
the literary directors of the royal printing office, and my not 
deeming it proper to leave the kingdom without my sovereign’s 
permission; that I had not only obtained leave of absence, ia 
writing, from the secretary of state's office in the competent de- 
partment, aod procured a formal passpart from the minister of 
foreign affairs, byt, further, that. the minister ef finances bad 
charged me, by the sovereign’s command, to transact same bu- 
siness relative to the royal service in London; and that, in 
proof. of this, lL. could shew him the official. letters, same of 
which were diseated to me ia Lisbon before ny, departure, and 
others. were fgrwarded to Loudon afier my arrival iv that city. 
[ pleaded, therefore, my right to expect that the intendant-ge- 
veral.of palice should have been informed of all this before he 
proceeded against we with such severity, or alleged as a cause 
of his. proceedings aguinst me, that t’ bad gone to England 
without a passpost, 

The corregidor. deputed on this errand of justice, willing to 
shew, me that.there bad been no precipitation in his way of 
proceeding, accused me of rashness for thinking that so excel- 
lent a. magistrate as the inteadant-general of police, “ whose 
probity was equal to his knowledge and learning,” would have 
proceeded in a case of such importance without mature delibe- 
ration: and to covyipee me of this he shewed me anotiier let- 
ter. In this he was ordered by the intendant of police to take 
care of every thing that [ wight have brought from England 
belonging tothe rayal service ; such as a collection of books I 
had parchased for the public library of Lisbon, some instra- 
ments directed to be made in England, and books and other 
things belonging to the royal printing-office. 

Enclosed then in a solitary cell,in the prison. called Limoeiro, 
without any other: company than that. of sorrowful thoughts, 
labouring under a perfect uncertainty as to my fate, and sus- 
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thining every pessible inconvenience attendaut on such prisons, 
which aretoo notorious to need insertion here, [ remained for 
eight days; until one night the gaoler came to my dungeon, 
and told we. that he had orders to take me ‘before the corregi- 
dor, my judge, who wished |to._proceed in. the necessary inter« 
rogatories, preparatory to the commenceinent of my trial, 
appeared, of course, before the judge, in a small room of the 
gaol, appropriated to the purpose of interrogating the pri- 
soners ; when 1 immediately requested the corregidor to order 
that I should be released from my solitary confinement, the 
five days having already élapsed, which form the precise term 
allowed to the criminal magistrates for subjecting a prisoner to 
such a punishment, as [ apprised him by a quotation from the 
Jaws. In answerto my request, he stated that the laws.[ quoted 
had no reference whatever to. my case; because my imprison- 
ment had taken place under the cognizance of the police, 
whose magistrates (under the law establishing that department) 
were not bound to follow any general principles of law in the 
trial of their prisoners, uli this being left, to their own discre- 
tion, with the most unlimited powers to investigate crimes, and 
to bring the culprits to punishment. And lasily, to prove that 
such was the practice, he added that the intendaut-general of 
police was in the habit of detaining his prisoners in solitary 
confinement for days, montis, and years: imdeed, so long ashe 
thought convenient, without any notice being taken of it. 

Six months had | passed in solitary confisement, when one 
night the gavler came to the cell where [ was, accompanied by 
four or six men. As they evidenily came to fake me with 
them, I asked whither? They answered, they did not know, 
This mysterious and absurd way of proceeding immediately 
tendered it apparent to me that [ was going to the prison of 
the inquisition ; an event which | had long anticipated as the 
hataral course of things, according to the preconcerted plan 
laid. down by the persons who had agreed twaci in the demi- 
tragedy of my persecution. [n fact, [ was takea in chains to 
a carriage, where [ found a silent companion ; and, being sur- 
rounded by constables or otliets, officers of the inquisition, who 
walked by the side of the carriage, | was conveyed to Joseph. 
street, until the carriage reached S:. Amton-gute. There, to 
prevent any body from gyessing my destination, L was ordered 
to alight, and, being Jed througl an alley, the party returned 
again to the square, called Rocio, leading to the gate of the 
palace of the inquisition, whicli communicates with the 
prison : here [ found the people of the prison waiting for me, 

{ wasthen conveyed toa room, where they entered my name 
in the books ; made.an inventory of the few clothes L had; and 
asked-meif I had any kaife, razor, or scissars, or any other ip. 
strirment ; also, if [ had any gold, silver, or jewels; and, oy 
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theit saying that they woold rely 6i'my word inthis vespect, I 
produced some'pieces of golden coiu (most stupidly), relying 
on their assertion ; bat, as soonusthey obtained this, and found 
that Thad nothmgelae to produce, they began the’ most scrapu- 
lous search’ over every part of iny body. 

The caoler, who for greater digtiity-has the name of alcaide, 
that ‘is, keeper of tHe cadtle; addressed to. me alavost a inttle 
sermon, recommending me to behave in that respectable house 
wittrgre.t propriety ; ‘stating ‘ulsd, that [ mast noc: make any 
Norse In dy rooin, hot speak loudylest the other prisoners wight 
hippen to be in theneighbouring cells, and hear me, withother 
instractions of a sitnbir kind) = Hethen took me to my cell,a 
small room, 12 teet by 8, with at door to the passage jin this 
door were iwo irom grates, far‘from each other, and occupy~ 
mg the thickness of the wall; which was three teet, and outside 
of these grates there was besides a wooden door ; in the upper 
part of this wasan aperture that Jet into the cell a borrowed 
light from the passage, which passage received its light from 
the windows fruuting a narrow yard, but having opposite, ata 
very short distance, very high walls. Lu this small room were 
a kind of wooden trame without feet, whereon lay a straw mat. 
tress, which was to be my bed ; a sinall water-pot; and ano- 
ther utensil for various purposes, which was only emptied 
every eight days, when I went to mass in the prisoners’ private 
chapel. ~ This was the only opportunity t had of taking fresh 
air during such a period, and they contrived several divisions 
in the chapel i in such a manner that the prisoners could never 
see exch other, or know how many were granted the favour of 
going tomass. The cell was arched above, and the floor was 
brick, the wall being formed of sone, and very thick. The 
place wus cousequently very cold in winter, and so damp, that 
very frequently the grates were covered with drops of water 
like dew, aud my clothes, during the winter, were in a state of 
perpetual moistare. Such was my abode for the period of 
nearly three years. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





DESURIPTION OF MADRID. 


[Extracted from the Spanish Tales, translated from Le Sage, by Mrs. 
Frederick Lay ton.] 


f Bi. city has a noble appearance, the houses are lofiy aud 
built of stone, the streets well paved and clean, and the 
public edifices not being blackened with smoke, look as if they 
weie newly erected, Theyrcat ornaments of (Madnd, ¢x’ la 
sive 
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sive of \its pslaces and churches, are its gates, resembling so 
many triumphal arches, and the Prado. The first appearance 
of the Prado, beginning from the Calle de Aleala, is very 
grand ; the widh of :be street, the palaces, the monasteries 
with their terraces, and the other edifices, ail of fine architec. 
ture; the view of the magnificent gate to which one of the 
avenues lead, the four rows of large spreading trees, and the 
supetb fountains of marble, altogether produce a very striking 
and most wonderful effect. The samemay be said of the view 
from thestreet of St. Hieronino, which presents at its entrance 
a palace, a magnificent hospital, and two superb monasteries, 
and in front the royal residence of Buen Retiro, .The third 
point of view, from the street of the Botanic Garden, is more 
contined ; that from the Cale de Atacha is extremely animated, 
and the eye ranges in a long avenue, exiending as far as the 
movastery of San Thomas. This walk is admirable.in all its 
parts, being broad, adorned with handsome fountains, and di- 
vided into avenues by rows of trees; it bounds the, whole of 
one side of the town, being terminated at each end by one of 
the gates of the city. The streets leading down to it are the 
broadest and finest in Madrid, and. on the opposite side are 
the gardens, pleasure grounds, and palace of the Buen Retro, 
The fountains of the Prado are in general formed after antique 
models, and the water of one of one of them is the purest ia 
the whole city. One very broad walk adorned with. these 
fountains, is thronged every fine evening with the best com~ 
pany, and on Sundays the king, queen, and royal tamily, ride 
up and down the carriage road. On the Prado, the stranger 
may stady with advantage, the dress, the air, and the gait of 
the inh .bitants, for all pass in review before him, from the 
king to the beggar. The grandee alights from his carriage, 
and saunters amongst the throug, seemingly careless about his 
five dress ; the citizen in bis plain clothes, and the lower cl..sses 
iv their still meaner. What vivacity! what art! what a strug- 
gle to altract attention, to bow to one another, to be observed, 
to make mutual signs! Young girls with their duennas, belles 
with their cortejas, old dukes.,with their confessors, nurses 
with their children, priests with their pampered faces, officers 
fullof impudence, old maniacs of duchesses, and young children 
playing. There are lacqueys sunning to perform their masters 
orders ; company on foot going up to the carriages to whisper 
soft nothings to the ladies; carmages quitting the ranks, and 
replaced by others; a restive mule disturbing the whole train; 
dragoons prancing on‘all sies; people crossing on horseback ; 
beggars aud {ruitsellers following the carriages, and po o/ ject 
remaining for a moment stetionary, The seats which extend 
from. the Botanic Garden to the other eud of the Prado, are 
all occupied by the parti-coloured crowd of spectators ; the 
peo- 
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ple on foot return gaily from the promenade ; the whole Prado 
resounds with a) kind of buzzing murmur, and if the veils of 
the women, and the cloaks of ihe men adwitted more varietyy 
the coup-d'ceil would Le cachantng. 

Tue airot Muadrid-is remarkably pure and healthy 3 nothing 
ean exceed the delightful coolness of the meoinings, or the 
brilliancy - of the stars at might, The moonlight eveniags are 
delicious, wimost beyond imaginaiion. [t ison such aigihis 
that the wildovess of the light, and the sweetness and purty of 
the air, fill the soul with secret pleasure ; and the lover, exe 
cited to rapture by the scene, places himself beneath the win- 
dow of his mistress, and to his guitar, sings his hopes and 
fears, the pangs of jealousy, or the joys of mutual affection. 

Let. us now take u view of one of the most animated streets, 
Wihat a varied crowd ! Wiat a confusion of sounds! Women 
in black, and veiled; fruit-sellers, magnificent equipnges, 
dusty diligences, light calasses, waz goons drawn by mules, groans 
ing under an enormous weight; a multitude of asses, with 
packsaddies and belts; herds of goats, with peasants going 
from door to door to milk them; blind musicians singing their 
tornadillas; and alguazils crying the orders of the police: a 
crowd of yallagos, processions of chaplets, geards following 
the druin, confraternitiesescorting a funeraland singing psalms ; 
the tinkling of bells in ail the neighbournng churehes ; and 
Jastly, the solemn procession of the Host; when the bells of 
the caildrea of the choir being beard, every one kneels down, 
ull tonguesiare silent, wand all hats off; all the cartiages stop, 
and the tumulhtueus crowd scems instantly petrified. ‘Iwo mb 
mutes are. scarcely elapsed, before the accustomed clamour is 
Tenewed, 

The public squares, whiclr ate the usual resort of all classes 
for recreation, are particularly calculated to attract attention. 
At eleven the moiley groups begin 10 assemble in them; @ 
troop of officers of the guard with brilliant aecoutrements, 
monks in black cloaks, charming women in veils embroidered 
with gold, arm in arm, with their cortejos, anda parti-colowred 
crowd of all kinds, wrapped up iu their cloaks, pour from every 
street to read the \adveriiements. ‘To-day there will be a ser 
mon and music at the Franciscans—'l'o-morrow there will be 
bu!!-fight--Lost yesterday at the Prado, ‘a little girl ; and this 
morning a chaplet—Stolen, three days ago, such a jewel; if it 
has been taken through want, and the thief wiil restore it 
through his confessor, be shall receive a handsome reward—The 
day after to-morrow will be sold by auction, a large crucifix—- 
This evening the procession of the rosary will set out about 
eight o'clock, 

All this time the square is filling to such a degree, that itis 
diificuls to-pass. On one side are cries of news-carriers stun- 
ning 
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ning the passengers. with their sotse; people reading the jour: 
nals; Walloon and Swiss guards offering goods fer sale; hack. 
ney-coaches plying for fares; old clothes men, coblers, 
sharpers, sellers of images. and segars, and huckst ers of alk 
kinds, tormenting all they meet ; a juggler with dancing mon- 
keys; and further on, goods seiling by auction, women ogiing 
the passengers, and capachins with hoag dearde preaching 
with great gravity and solemuity. On anothen side you ave ate 
tacked by ballad-singers, and wortied by beggars. Fae grand 
finale consists of the ratiling of carriages and calesas, and the 
neighbouring fountain echoing. with the loud halloeing voices 
of the water-carriers. This place is still more noisy on Sans 
deys and. holidays, when crowds of peaple are floeking to the 
neighbouring churches. It is the fashion to pass these days in 
thesquare, and many a fair who has missed her lover at church 
is sure to find him bere. 











a; 


Funeral of the late Richard Reynolds, Esq. of Bristol. 


“ That high meed, which God 
Ordain’d for virtue, tow’ting from the dust, 
Shall bless thy labours, spirit? pare and just !” 





N. Monday the 9th of September, 1816, died, at Chelten- 

bam, in his Sist year, the greatest Christian pbilaathro~ 
pistof the age, Richard Reynolds, Esq. formeriy an eminead 
manufacturer in Bristol, and afterwards in the concern well 
known by the name of the Coalbrook-Dale Company, from 
which he bad retired many years; an honour to the city ia 
which he resided; to the Society of “ Friends,” with which 
he was connected; and to the country of which he was a na- 
tive. All ranks of his fellow-citizens spontaneously evinced 
their. earnest desire to evince the highest respect for his me« 
wory, by attending his faneral, which took place on Tuesday, 
September 17, at Bristol. Soon afier eight o'clock in the 
morning about 500 boys from the Benevolent Schools of St. 
James and St. Paul, and the Royal Lancasterian School, 
fosmed in two open columns, extending from each side of the 
good inan’s late dwelling, across St. James’s-square. On the 
appearance of the remains of the deceased, the boys palled 
off their hats and stood uncovered ’till the procession had 
passed. ‘Their youthful artlessness formed a pleasing contrast 
to the sorrowful countenances of the surrounding poor, whe 
filled the area of the square, and lined the streets, eager to tes~ 
tify their last tribuie of respect to their common benefactor. 
Most of the shops in. the streets through which the procession 
passed were shut up. In the characteristic and. wer * sins 
plicily 
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plicity of the faneral of a Friend, all is natural, solemn, and 
unpressive. About 70 relatives of the deceased followed ia 
mournful procession, who were joined by many males and fe- 
‘males of the Society of Friends, and also by above 300 of the 
most respectable citizens, of various religious denominations, 
in mourning ; among whom were Aldermen Daniel, Fripp, and 
Birch, Mr. Sheriff Barrow, and other members of the Corpo- 
ration; Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M. P; several of the resi- 
dent clergymen and dissenting ministers of different persua- 
sions ; the gentlemen of the Committees of the Bible Society, 
the Infirmary, the Dispensary, and by nearly all the members 
of the charities in that city, of which, ’till within a few months 
of his decease, Mr. Reynolds was an active member, and li- 
beral benefactor. To the credit of the attending thousands, 
the strictest decorum and silence were maintained. Amidst 
the tolling of several of the church bells the procession 
reached the grave-yard of the Friends’ meeting house in the 
Friars, in Rosemary-street ; where, after placing the remains 
of the deceased over the grave, a solemn suliuess, a silence 
that might be felt,ensued. Several male and fewale Friends, 
in succession, addressed the spectators, reminding the survi- 
vors of the vanity of all things below ; warning them not to 
put their trust in uncertaia riches, but in the living Gop; af- 
ter the example of their deceased friend, to evidence their 
faith by their works, disclaiming all merit in them ; consider- 
jing themselves but as stewards, who must soon render an ac- 
count of their stewardship, and be uccepted by the Father, 
through the alone merits of the Son, and the sanctifying in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. These devotional services were 
closed with avery fervent and appropriate prayer, that our 
Heavenly Father, who had seen fit to remove this eminent al- 
moner of his bounty, would, in bis good Providence, raise up 
many of kindred spirit, among the rich, to fill up the chasm 
occasioned by his removal, &c. Thus was the mewory of the 
jast embalmed in the sighs, tm the tears, in the prayers of his 
friends and fellow-citizens of every naine; who, it is under- 
stood, mean to wear mourning for one month, 

It hes been justly said of the deceased, 

“ The virtues of his heart. could only be truly appreciated 
by Him to whom all hearts are open ; but, if a judgement may 
be formed of a man’s intrinsic worth by his outward exemplary 
conduct in all the relations of private, domestic, and social 
life; by the most inflexible integrity in his dealings between 
man aod man; and by «a beneficence always operating in va- 
rious forms, aud to an almost unliaited extent, prompted by 
the purest feelings of piety and humanity, and at the same 
time directed by a suber judgement and a sagacious discrimie 
nation; we may pronouuce, that tne lute Richard Keynolds 
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was.“ one of the excellent of the earth;” and that his loss 
has left a gap in general society, which will not be speedily or 
easily supplied. Hundreds, who knew not the source from 
which it flowed, received from his unseen hand the relief of 
their immediate necessities ; and many who had the happiness 
of calling him benefactor, hung upon him for comfort and sup= 
port. Providence had blessed his industry with a noble for- 
tune; but when his worldly possessions are mentioned, let it 
never be forgotten, that nine-tenths of his income were devoted 
to charities either public or private; and that, in the year of 
scarcity alone, donatio.s to the uuexampled amount of 30,0001. 
issued. from the capital of Richard Reynolds, to relieve, in vas 
rious ways, and in different places, the pressure of general dis- 
tress,” 

We know not that we can quit this interesting subject with 
abetter grace than by quoting the words of the Rey, W. L, 
Bowles. 

——*" When the vanities of life’s brief day 
Oblivion’s burrying wing shall sweep away, 
Each act by charity and mercy done 

High o'er the wrecks of time shall live alone, 
Immortal as the heav’ns, and beauteous bloom 
To other worlds, and realms beyend the tomb.” 


= 





Shipwreck of the Meduse French Frigate. 
{From the Journal des Debats.] 


Ee our paper of the 11th we gave an account of the fatal 
shipwreck of. this vessel, almost within sight of Cape 
Blanco on the African coast, which took place on the 2d July. 
This frigate wes carrying out the French governor of Senegal, 
and, besides its complement of seamen, had a number of of- 
ficers and soldiers on board, The following are some details 
respecting this lamentable as well as inexplicable affair, written 
by one of the actors and sufferers in this scene of unparalleled 
horror. It will be proper to mention that the recital com- 
mences at the moment when, the Meduse having been wrecked, 
it became necessary to divide the crew among the boats of the 
frigate, and a sal which was hastily constructed of its masts 
and yards. 


“ On the 5th of July, 1816, the embarkation of the crew 
and of the soldiers in the boats and raft took place without 
order and in the greatest confusion ; there ought to have been 
60 seamen on the raft, and scarcely ten were pat uponit. One 
Vou, 56, 6G hundred 
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‘hundred and forty-seven persons were confided to this frail ma- 
chine. The precipitation with which it -was built prevented it 
from being fitted up with ruilings, because, probably, those 
who caused it to be constructed had ve imention of eommit- 
ting themselves to it. The tuft was about sixty feet long: if 
solidly put together, it would have ‘been able te bear two hun- 
dred men; but we had soon cruel proofs of its weakness. {ft 
Was without sails or masts: there were placed upon it a mum- 
ber of quart measures of flour, five ‘barrels of wine, and two 
casks of water; but not a single biscuit. 

“ Bearcely had fifty men set foot on the raft, when it sunk 
at least two feet. To facilitate the embarkation of other sol- 
diers on the raft, we were compelled to throw imte the sea ail 
the quarts of flaur; the wipe aud water were alone preserved, 
aad the embarkation was contiwued until we found ourselves 
one hundred and forty-seven io number. » The raft had sank 
at least three feet, and so closely were we huddled together that 
ic was impossible to move a single step. Fore and aft we had 
the water up to our middle. At the moment we left the fri- 
gate about 20\b. of biscutt were thrown to us, which fell into 
the sea, whence it was recovered with difficelty, and reduced 
alinost toa paste. we prized it, however, in this state. 

“ It had ‘been settled that all the boats of the frigate were to 
tow us, and the officers who commanded them had sworn that 
they would never abandon us. [ am far from accusing these 
gentlemen of a.breach of honour; @ fatal chain of circum- 
stances doubtless compelled them to renounce the generous 
plan which they bad formed to save ws ar die with us, These 
circumstances merit a scrupulous investigation. 

“ Phe boat in which was the governor itlmew to es the first 
towing rope. Shouts of Vive Je, Roi wese aithousand times 
repeated by the people on the salt, and.a smal) white flag was 
hoisted on the extremity of a musket barrel, The command. 
ant appointed to the raft was a midshipmaw of the first class, 
of the name of Coudin. 

* If all the efforts of the beats -had constantly acted upon 
us, favoused es we were by the sea breeze, we should have 
reached ‘lend im less than three days, for the frigate was not 
wrecked more thon twelve.or-fifteen leagues trom the shore; 
such -were the calculations of the officers, which turned oyt to 
be correct, because on the very day of depantuse, the boais got 
sight of land before sun-set. The first lieutenant of she fri- 
gate, seeing that his efforts became useless, after having towed 
us ufone for a few moments, cut the catile attached to the ralt, 
and left us to onr fate. Several persons declared to me, abet 
aficr this operation they heard the barbarous cry of ‘Let us 
abapdgn them! d‘had this fact from several persons: though 

1 would rather wish to believe that humanity and honoer in- 
spired 
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spired other sentiments im them who had engaged: by oath to 
conduct us to land. 

« Indeed, we were not convinced that we were entirely aban- 
doned until the boats were almost out of sight. Our conster- 
nation was then extreme: all the horrors of famine and thirst 
were then depicted to our imaginations; and we had also to 
struggle with a treacherous element, which already eovered 
one half of our bodies. All the sailors and soldiers gave them- 
selves up to despair, and it was with great difficulty that we 
succeeded in calming them. 

“ We had embarked without having teken any nourish- 
ment: hunger began to make itself imperiously felt: a little 
biscuit, steeped in a little wine, formed our first repast, and it 
was the best we mae during our abode on the raft. Some or- 
der was established for the distribution of our wretehed pit- 
tance : by the first duy, which passed in tolerable tranquillity, 
the biscuit was exhausted. In the night our hearts and out 
prayers, by a sentiment natural to the unfortunate, turned to- 
wards Heaven: we invoked it with fervour, and derived from 
our prayers the advantage of hoping for deliverance. 

We still cherished the idea that the division of boats would 
hasten to return to our assistance; night, however, caine without 
fulfilling our hopes—the wind freshened, there was a consider- 
uble swell of the sea; what a frightful night! 

“ During this night a great number of our passengers who 
had not a seaman’s foot tumbled over one another; in fine, af- 
ter ten hours of the most cruel sufferings, day atrived. What 
a spectacle presented itself to our view! ten of, twelve unfor- 
tunate creatures having their lower extremities entangled in 
the imerstices left between the planks of the raft, had been 
unable to disengage themselves, and had Jost their lives, Se- 
veral. others had been carried off the raft. by the violence of 
the sea; so that by motning we were already twenty fewer in 
num ber. 

* We deplored the loss of our unfortunate companions ;- bat 
did not, at the moment, anticipate the scene that was to take 
place next night. The hope of seeing the boats again in the 
course of the day supported our courage; but when it was dis- 
appointed, depression followed, and from that moment a sedi- 
tious spirit manifested itself by cries of fury. 

« Night came on: the sky was covered with thick clouds ; 
the sea was still more terrible than on the preceding night ; 
and the men, being unable to hold fast to the raft, either fore 
or aft, crowded towards the centre, the most solid part. Al- 
most all those perished who were unable to reach the centre ; 
the crowding of the people was such, that some were stifled by 
the weight of theis comrades, who were falling, upon them 
every moment. 
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“* The soldiers and sailors, giving themselves up for lost, fell 
a drinking until they Jost their reason. In this state they car- 
ried their delirium so far as to display the intention of murder. 
ing the chiefs, and destroying the raft, by cutting the ropes 
which united its different parts. One of them advanced, armed 
with a hatchet, to execute this desicn: he had already begun 
to cut the ligaments, which was the ‘signal of revolt. The of- 
ficers came forward to restrain these niadmen; that one who 
was armed with a haichet, with which he dared to threaten 
them, was killed with the stroke of a sabre. Many of the 
officers and some passengers juitied us for the preservation of 
the raft. The revolied drew their sabres, and those who had 
noné armed themselves with knives. We put ourselves in a 
posiure of defence, and the combat commenced. One of the 
rebels raised his weapon against an officer ; he fell that moment 

ierced with wounds. This firmness appeared for a moment to 
Intimidate the mutineers; but they closed in with one another, 
and retired aft, to execute their plan. One of them, feigning 
to repose himself, had begun to cut the ropes ‘with a knife, 
when, being advertised of ic by a domestic, we darted upon 
him: a so.dier, wishing to defend him, threatened an ofhcer 
with his knife, and aiming a blow at him, struck only his coat. 
The officer, turning about, floored his adversary, and threw him 
into the sea, as well as his comrade. 

“ The battle soon became general; the mast broke, and, fall- 
ing upon Captain Dupont, who remained senseless, nearly 
broke his thigh, He was seized by the soldiers, who threw him 
into the sea. We perceived this, and were in time to save him : 
we placed him on a barrel, whence he was torn by the mati- 
neers, who wished to dig his eyes out with a knife. Roused 
by such ferociiy, we charged them with fury, dashed through 
the lines which the soldiers had formed, sabre in hand, and 
many of them paid with their lives for their madness. The 
passengers seconded us. After a second charge, the fury of 
the rebels was subdued, and gave place to the most marked 
cowardice ; the greater part threw themselves on their knees, 
and asked pardon, which was immediately granted. 

* We ihought order restored, and returned (o our post in 
the centre of the raft. Lt was nearly midnight: we kept our 
arms. After an hour of apparent tranquillity, the soldiers rose 
anew: they were quite mad; but as they sull enjoyed their 
physical strength, and were besides armed, it became necessary 
again to act on the defensive. They attacked us; we charged 
them in turn, and soon the raft was strewed with their carcases. 
Those of our adversaries who had vo arms endeavoured tw tear 
us with their teeth: many of us were cruelly binen; I was so 
myself in the legs and on the shoulder. There were nut more 
than 
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than twelve or fifteen of us to resist all those wretches, but our 
union formed our strength, 

“ Day at last broke ov this scene of horror: a great number 
of these madmen had thrown themselves into the sea. - In the 
morning we found that sixty-five men had perished in the 
night, a fourth of whom drowned themselves in despair. We 
had lost only two of our party, and vot a single officer. ; 

“ A new ‘misfortune was disclosed to'us at day-break. The 
rebels, during the tumult, had thrown into the’ sea two barrels 
of wine, and the only two casks ot ‘water which were upod the 
rift. There remained only one cask of wine: we were still 
sixty-seven. men’ in ‘all: it became necessary\to put ourselves 
on half rations. ‘This was a new subject of murmur atthe mo- 
ment of distribution: Matters cline to such a ‘pitch, that it 
was necéssary to resort to at extreme: measure to support our 
wretched existence. | shudder with horror while’ L- retrace 
that, which we put in'practice: I feel my pen drop from my 
hand: a mortal coldness freezes all my limbs, and my hair 
stands on end. Great God! Dare we still raise towards you 
our hands, dyed: with the bloud of our fellow men; |Your cle- 
ineacy is infinite, and your paternal goodness has already 
granted to our repentance the pardea of a crime which was 
néver voluntary, but that of the most awful necessity ! 

“ Those whom death had spared in the disastrous night 
which [ have just described.threw themselves ravenously on the 
dead bodies, witty which the raft was covered, cut them up in 
slices, which some even that instant devoured. A great num- 
ber of us at first refused to touch the horrible food; bat at 
lust, yielding tu a want still more pressing than that of ‘iuma- 
nity, we saw in this trighttul repast only deplorable meaus of 
prolonging existence; and IL proposed, | acknowiedge it, to dry 
these bieediny limbs, in ofder to render them a litle move sup- 
portable to the taste. Soine, however, had sull courage enough 
to abstain from it, and to them a larger quantity of wine was 
granted. 

“ The following day passed away without relief. Night 
came, and we took some moments of repose, internupted by 
the most cruel dreams. Lu fine, the 4:h sun since our depar- 
ture from the ship rose to shine upon our woe, and to show us 
10 or 12 of our Companions stretched lteless on the raft: we 
commitied their budies to the deep, reserving ouly one, des- 
lined to feed us. 

“ tu the evening, about four o'clock, a happy event brought 
us some consolation. A shoal of Hying fish got under our 
raft; and as there was an infuity of Open spaces between ihe 
plavks, the fish got ent nyled there in oumbers. We pounced 
Upon them, aud madea considerable capture, taking about 300, 
Our first movement was to thauk God ior this uulooked for be. 
aent. 
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nefit. By means of some dried gunpowder, a flint and steel, 
some tinder and rags, with the fragwents of a, cask, we pro- 
cared some fire,on which we broiled ihe fish, and ate themwith 
avidity; but we still joined to this some of that sacrilegious 
flesh which roasting rendered endurable, and which the oflicers 
and myseli touched for the first time. The night was fine, 
and would have been esteemed by us fortunate, had it not been 
signalized by a new massacre. ' Some Spaniards, [talians, and 
Negroes, who had remained neutral in the first revolt, or had 
come over to our side, formed a plot to throw us all into the 
sea. |i was, necessary toresume our arms ; the difficulty was 
to ascertain ihe guilty; they were pointed out to us by some 
faisthtul seamen. The first signal of combat was given by a 
Spaniard, who, placed behind the mast, embraced it closely, 
made a sign of the cross, and javoked the name. of God, bran- 
disbing at the same time a Jong cutlass. The seamen seized 
and threw him inte the sea; the mutineers ran to avenge their 
comrade ;, they were repulsed, and order was restored, 

“ Day broke upon us fos the sixth time ;. atthe hour of re. 
past | connted our people; we were only 30; we. had lost 5 
ef our faithful seamen. The survivors were ia the most deplo- 
sabje staie ; the salt water had taken off the epidermis of our 
Jower extremities ; we were covered, either with contusions or 
wounds, which irritated by the salt water, forced from us borri- 
ble cries ; so that only about twenty of us were able to keep 
on our legs, and walk about. Nearly all our wine and store of 
fish were exhausted: we had wine left for only four days, and 
only about 12 fish remaining. In four days, we said, we shall 
have consumed the whole, and death will be inevitable. Seven 
days have now passed since we were abandoned. We calcu- 
Javed that, if the boats were not swamped ov the coast, they 
would require at least three or four days to reach St. Louis: 
it would then require some time to dispatch vessels, which 
again would require some time to findus. We resolved to bold out 
as long as possible. In the course of the day two soldiers crept 
behind the only cask of wine left : they pierced it, and were 
drinking with a pipe. We hadall sworn that the man who 
should resort to such means should be punished with death. 
This law was executed on the moment, and the two culprits 
were thrown into the sea. 

“ ‘Thus there remained only 28 of us, Out of this number 
15 alone appeared able to exist for some days longer ; all the 
others, covered with large wounds, had wholly lost their reason. 
However, they had ashare in our rations, and might, before 
their death, consume 40 bottles of wine; those 40 bottles of 
wine were to us of inestimable value. We held a council: 
to put the sick on balf rations was to delay their death by 4 
few moments; to leave them without provisions was to put 
thea 
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them to aslow death. After along deliberation, we resolved 
to throw thom into the sea. This mode, however repugnant 
to our feelings, would procure to the survivors provisions for 
six days, at the rate of three quarts of wine aday. The teso- 
lution taken, who was to execute it? The habit of seeiag 
death ready to pounce apon us, despair, the certainty of our 
infallible destruetion without this fatal expedient, every thing 
in « word, bad burdened our hearts, become insensible to every 
other fecling but that of self-preservation. 

“ FPhree seamen and a soldier took upon themselves this 
crael exeeution. We averted our eyes, and shed tears of blood 
ever the fate of these unhappy creatures. This sacrifice saved 
the #5 whe remained ; for when tbe brig Argus fell in with as, 
we had oaly one repast of wine left, and this was on the fifth 
day after the exuel evem which {I have just described. The 
victiaus had wot more than 48 hours to five; and by keeping 
them onthe rafi, our subsistence would have been gone two 
days before our deliverance. 

** After this catastrophe we threw all the arms into the sea; 
they inspired us with a horror that we could not conquer. We 
had scarcely wherewith to spend five days on the raft; they 
were the most painful of all. Our minds were soured; even 
in the arms of sleep, our imaginations depicted the mangled 
limbs of our unfortunate comrades, aud we invoked death 
with loud cries. A burning thirst, redoubled by the rays of a 
fiery sun, consumed us: it was such that our parched lips 
sucked with avidity the urine, which we endeavoured to cool 
ia small tin vessels. We sought also to allay it by drinking 
sea-water; but this diminished thirst only for a moment, to 
render 4 more acute the next instant. 

“ Three days passed in anguish inexpressible : we despised 
life to such a degree that several of us were not afraid to bathe 
even in sigtt of the sharks which surrounded our raft. We 
were couvinced that there remained in our cask only about 12 
or 15 bottles of wine: we began to experience an iavincible 
disgust at che flesh which had fed us hitherto. 

* On the 47th, in the morning, Captain Dupont, casting 
his eyes tewards the horizon, perceived a ship, and announce: 
Ht to us by a ery of joy’; we perceived it to be a brig, but it 
was ata very great distance: we could only distinguish the 
topof #s masts. The sight of this vessel spread amongst us 
a joy which it would be difficult to describe. Fears, however, 
soon mixed with our hopes; we began to perceive that our 
raft, having very little elevation above the water, it was impos- 
sible to distinguish it at such a distance. We did all we could 
to make ourselves observed ; we piled up our casks, at the 
top of which we fixed handkerchiefs of different colours. Un- 
fortunately, in spite of all these signals, the brig disappeared. 
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From the delirium of joy we passed to that of dejection and 1 
grief. For any. part, L enyjed the fate of those whom 1 had 
seen perish at my side. I shen proposed to trace an abstract 
of our adventures, to write all, our names at the foot of it, and 
to fix. it on the-mpper part of the mast, in ihe hope that Jit 
might reach government and our families. Two hoars after, 
she master gunner of the frigate uttered aloud ery: joy was 
depicted in his visage; his arms were stretched towards the 
sea; he scarcely breathed, and all he could say was, We are 
saved ; yonder. is the brig coming. towards us! It was, in fact, 
pot more than a third of a league off, having all sails spread, 
aud manceuvering to pass quite close tous. Tears of joy 
flowed from our cyes. Every one laid hold, of bandkeichiefs 
ox different pieces of linen in order to make signals of the 
brig, which was rapidly approaching. Our joy was at its 
heizht when we perceived at its mizen a large white flag; we 
exclatmed, it is to Frenchmen, then, that we are to owe our de- 
liverance ! 

“ The Argus had now come:within two musket shots of us. 
The crew. upon deck, waving thei hands and bats, announced 
to us the pleasure they telt-in bringing selief to their upfor- 
tunate countrymen. In ashort time we all found ourselves on 
board the Argus, Figure to youiselves 15 miserable creatures, 
almost naked, with bodies and. faces seantied with the sun’s 
beams, ten of whom could searcely move, the epidermis being 
rubbed from all their limbs; our eyes hollow. and fierce, our 
long beards, gave us still a more hideous aspect. 

* We tound on board the brig some excellent, soup, which 
was in preparation for us the moment we were, perceived: it 
was mixed with good wine, and thus our exiausted strength 
was recruited. ‘The most generous cares and attentions were 
lavished on us; our sores were dressed, and even next day se- 
veral of the sick got up, and were able to walk a few paces. 

“ In closing this recital of the unheard of sufferings which 
we endured for twelve days, 1 may be allowed 1o mention the 
names of those who shared them with myself. They were 
Messrs. Dupont, L'Heureux, Lozac, Cloiret, officers of the 
troops; Correal, engineer for Cape Vesd; Griffon. du Bellay, 
secretary of the governor; Coudin, midshipman of the first 
class; Savigny, second surgeon of the frigate; one serjeant- 
major; Tourtad, master-gunuer; Lavilette, passenger for Cape 
Verd; Coste, seaman; Thomas, pilot; Francois, inspector of 
infirmary; and Jean Charles, soldier. 


(Signed) “ SAVIGNY, Surgeon. 
* On Board the Corvette the Echo, August 12, 1816.” 
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On the Means of preserving Corn in Wet Seasons, and 
improving its Quality. 


N Scotland, where rainy weather in autumn is not unusual, 
the following measures are taken for harvesting the crop, 
and improving the quality of wheat, damaged by a wet season. 
Instead of being carried to barns, it is customary in Scot 
land to build the corn in round stacks or ricks, on pillars, ei- 
ther of stone, or of cast iron, and where the grain has been 
much injured by the wet, they use what are.called bosses, which 
are thus formed :—A triangle is first erected in the middle of 
the frame, which forms a boss of about three feet wide; railing 
must be nailed across the boss, to prevent the sheaves from 
falling into it; bat when railing is not at hand, a straw rope is 
commonly usedinstead. Afier the builder has reached the top 
of the boss, he places thereon a sack filled with straw, which, 
when he builds round, he pulls up, ’till he reaches the top of 
the stack. By this means, crops of wheat, barley, and oats, 
or even beans, may be harvested in half the usual time, and be 
preserved in much better condition. It may be proper toadd, 
that in consequence of the invention of bosses, one row of 
sheaves of corn in very bad harvests, may be put on the stack, 
from the sickle, placing the heads of the sheaves to the centre. 

In regard to the management of wheat, injured by a bad 
harvest, and preparing it for consumption, it is certain that 
though wheat, as well as other grain, if put up when in proper 
condition, will be kept better in « large, than in a small stack; 
yet in damp seasons it will dry sooner in small stacks, and con- 
sequently will be sooner fit for grinding into flour, and baking. 
Wheat that is stacked in a wet condition, should never be 
thresed sooner than the summer afterwards. 

When wheat is sprouted, it improves much by being kept 
long in the straw, and mixed with sound old wheat. Good 
bread in general cannot be made without a mixture of old 
wheat (unless the season has been uncommonly good,) for at 
least two or three months after harvest. In coumon years, 
one-fifth part is necessary, till the month of March, for loaf 
bread, but not so necessary for rolls. 

Wheat, if not in good condition, is improved by kiln-drying. 
There are two kilns belonging to the corporation of bakers at 
Perth, for that sole purpose; bat this does not render a mix- 
ture of old wheat unnecessary, although it improves the grain 
that was damp when threshed. The wheat should not be used 
wntil some after i: is kiln-dried. It will then improve the co- 
lour of the bread. 


Vou. 56. 6H Answer, 
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daswer, by J. Tucker, of Corwen ya” Veysey’s Enigmas inserted phe 


ys sadject I did clostly scan, 
And found it wasa WARMING PAN. 


*3* Wehave received the like answer from I, Jerwood, of Cheriton Fitz. 
gaine; T.H. Madge, of Plymouth; and ‘T. Whimsey, of Awliscombe. 


Sas wer, by Exgenio, Taumon, to J. Goldsswerthy’s Charade, inserted May 20. 


HE ancients, usd to rites severe, » 
SACKCLOTH fer sin did often weat; 
We, ftom those painful sites set frec, 
Shosld grateful to our Saviour be; 
And praise our Advocate above, 
Who saves us by his boundless love, 





*,* Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Char, 
wirhster; Prilahder, Taunton; J. Dae, Broswistene i J Bond; }. Hawk- 
gags, Ty wardreath, W. dwatteht, of tidpert; J. Crofts, lace Yeovil; 
J. Whimsty, Awkscombe; and T..H. Madge, of Plymouth. 


in aie —- ate. lca ee 


REBU S. 
Tc chief of a soviety, 


oin’d to a consonant, 
‘To conceal with propriety 
¥s ali that I shall want, 
To name a very ancient town, 
Which is in Dorsetshire; 
Unite the parts, and set them down, 
To you it will appear. 








CHARADE, by I. Lsaac, of Truros 


F you my first, Sirs, would obtain, 
A weliinown fowl you will explam ; 
#nd if my whole you wish to name, 
Annex a part, Sits, of the same: 
Irs us'd at sea in making swift divpateh— 
You won’t de tong before my whole you'll catch, 


CHARADE, by J. Pirman, of Sheprn Maller. 


} = ENIOUS yeuths, who often write 
On things of mystic Jore, 
Find ‘that ww which I take delight, 
Aad then the same explore. 
Ite in my seco <i sometimes scen, 
And of great use to me: 
€ parts combine, and then T ween 
My whole you'll plainly see. 
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No letter will be noticed if the postage is not paid. 
=” €. Ninnis’s answers were véeeived too late, 


POETRY. 
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HAT is fame? an empty bubbir 
r, Floating an a sea of trouble, 
Hard to win, but.eaay Jost, 
Seidom valued at its coat; 
Sought by all, by few obtain’d, 
Not enjoyed when ’tis gain'd; 
Like the echo.of the horn, 

Like the dew at_early morn, 
Glittering for awhile, and then 
Scon it vanishes again ; 

When the trumpet’s sound is o’es, 
Kcho answers them no more; 
Mortals see the empty prize, 
Glittering in their eager eyes; 
Emulation fires the heart, 

Envy prompts with meaner art, 
Palc Revenge and angry strife, 
Then creep in to embister life ; 
He who thirsts far fame will fiad 
Little real poace of sind; 

Ever anxious to obtain it, 
Anxious still it he should gain u 5 
Tis indeed an empty bubb 
Floating on a sea of tpuuble. 





TUMOR’S COUNCIL. 
(TIMOR BEG, or TAMERLANE, as is wel] known, was arrested in bis 


schemes of universal sovereignty by the rigour of a premature winter, 
which prevented his march to China. } 


MIRS and khaas im tong array 

To Timor’s conncil bent thetr wey - 
The lordly ‘Tartar vauating biyh, 
The Persian wath dejected cye, 
The vassal Russ, and dur'd from far, 
The German’s mercenary war— 
But one there came, uncalled and last, 
The spirit of she wentsy blast! 
He heard, as wsapt ja mist he ssood, 
‘The purpased tsack of spoil and blugd; 
He marked, samoved by mortal wee, 
That old man’s eye of swarthy glow, 
That taimesess soul, whose sing le pride 
Was cause enouyh that millions died : 
He heard, he saw, ’wllenvy woke, 
And thus the voice of thunder spoke. 
*¢ And hop’st thou thus, in pride unfurl’d 
To bear thy baaucss ahrumph 2be woride 
Can time. ner space thy waash dcfy ? 
© King! thy dellow-degen tt 
Servants 
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Servants of death, alike we swee p 

The wasted earth, or shrinking deep ; 
And on the land, and o’er the wave, 

We reap the harvest of the grave. 

And thickest then that harvest lies, 

And richest carnage taints the skies, 
And few the mourners that remain, 
When winter leagues with Tamerlane! 
But on, to work our chief’s deeree, 
Then, tyrant, turn, and cope with me; 
And learn, though far thy trophies shine, 
How deadlier are my blasts than thine ; 
Nor cities burnt, nor blood of men, 

Nor thine own pride, shall warm thee then.” 
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ON SEEING A SKULL. 


Si here—mortality bebold 

«J This silent monitor, a skull! 

Ic tells more than e’er language told; 
In silence speaks cunviction full, 


Life, look to this! Youth’s crimson blush 
Shall fade, and turn to pallid hue ; 

Pride’s haughty look no more shall flush ; 
Ambition sicken at the view. 


Turn here, Oh man! ordain’d to die, 
Behold what once had sense like thee : 
This socket held the piercing eye ; 
And here the tongue had converse free. 


The sable pomp of formal woe, 

The hearse, the bier, can nought impart ; 
Death’s terrors hid in empty show ; 

But THOU, unflatt’ring, strik’st the heart. 


This head, perhaps, the tyrant play’d, 
And trampled humbie virtue down ; 

In stern au®hority obey’d, 
While brother-mortals fear’d his frowa, 


Come here, ye thoughtless, vain, and gay, 
Who scorn to think on iife’s last hour; 
Come here, DISTINCTION, come, and say, 
If this, Now bears the mark of power, 


Alas! unknown! its rank is lost ; 
If high or low, or rich or poor : 
Perhaps it once could greatness buast ; 
But HERE distinction is no more. 


Where are the boasted chiefs of old? 
Where the dread conqu’rors of mankind? 
Where those, in tale of terror told ? 
Long, loag ayo, to Gust consign’d, 


On all death lays his heavy hand, 

No favour, nv distinction’s given ; 
Yet virtue shall ammortat? stand, 

And meet its high reward in Heaven. 


J. CHAPPLE,. 
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